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Can  sharing  make  you  more  secure? 

We  believe  in  working  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It’s  at  the  core  of  who  we  are 
as  a  company  -  part  of  a  growing  community,  working  to  make  the  Internet  safe. 

Together,  we’ve  created  a  higher  standard  for  endpoint  security  -  premium  protection 
optimized  for  the  real  world  -  that  doesn’t  come  at  the  expense  of  your  own  productivity. 

This  is  about  more  than  simply  making  a  product  and  selling  it  at  a  profit. 

We  are  Kaspersky  Lab.  We  are  programmers  with  a  code. 

Join  our  mission.  Call  1.866.328.5700  or  visit  usa.kaspersky.com/mission  for  a  free 
60-day  trial  of  Kaspersky  Endpoint  Security  and  get  a  copy  of  the  security  whitepaper, 

"The  Cybercrime  Arms  Race.  ” 

Kaspersky  Lab  1.866.328.5700  usa.kaspersky.com 
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6  Microsoft  says  it  will  be  more  closed-moutl 
about  Windows  7  than  it  was  when  developing 
earlier  versions  ol  the  OS.  |  Intel  delays  the 
release  of  its  Centrino  2  mobile  processor  be¬ 
cause  of  problems  with  a  graphics  chip 
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6  Microsoft  says  il  will  be  more  closed-mouth 
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earlier  versions  of  the  OS.  |  Intel  delays  the 
release  of  its  Centrino  2  mobile  processor  be¬ 
cause  of  problems  with  a  graphics  chip. 
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the  SEC  rules  on  anonymous  posts  he  made 
about  a  former  rival.  |  A  NASA  employee  gets 
suspended  for  writing  political  blog  posts  and 
sending  partisan  e-mails  while  at  work. 
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system  that  doctors  and  medics  can  use  to  access 
and  update  the  electronic  medical  records  of 
soldiers  and  other  patients  in  battle  zones. 
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honest  feedback  from  customers  on  their  products 
and  services. 
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on  the  trading  scandal  at  SociCte  Generate 
says  that  the  bank's  IT  controls  weren't 
strong  enough  and  that  business  manag¬ 
ers  should  have  been  more  vigilant. 
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Army's  CIO.  talks  about  building  massive  applica¬ 
tions.  using  Bl  to  prioritize  human  services  and 
tracking  donations  to  bell-ringers. 


40  Career  Watch:  Trends  in  the  recruitment  of 
fop-level  IT  executives;  and  a  look  at  why  students 
have  an  aversion  to  IT. 


44  Frankly  Speaking:  Frank  Hayei  says 
WaFMart's  suppliers  might  not  balk  at  RFID  if  the 
technology  had  the  interoperability  of  the  Internet. 


iPhone:  One  Year  Later.  Apple's 
splash  into  the  cell  phone  market 
proved  that  consumers  will  pay  for  hip  devices. 
And  although  It  commands  only  a  small  slice 
of  that  market,  the  iPhone  is  having  a  big  im¬ 
pact.  as  other  vendors  shamelessly  imitate  its 
touch  screen,  sleek  design  and  pocket  size. 
So.  what  now?  _ 


What  Hath  the  iPhone 
Wrought?  There's  no  denying  that 
the  iPhone  had  a  heck  of  a  debut.  We  asked 
pundits  to  share  their  thoughts  on  its  first 
whirlwind  year. 


price  and  support  con¬ 
cerns,  Apple  is  slowly 
winning  enterprise 
converts  for  its  iPhone. 
For  example.  Vivek 
Kundra  (right).  CTO  for 
the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  considering  distribut- 


report  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  disaster,  and  TV 
delivered  The  Beatles 
into  American  homes. 
Mark  Hall  wonders 
when  the  iPhone  will 
have  Its  own  moment 


‘"Porif  ask  me  hoty  dmtask nt  tikf, 

bat  tvt  gof  4  -funny  fee/mey  ujere 

be'mg  finyefed  f>r 4  Security  breach. 


»  Hackers  love  company.  Your  company.  Today,  criminals  methodically  target  corporations, 
orchestrating  attacks  to  steal  confidential  information:  “Hacking  for  profit.” 

In  addition  to  stopping  worms,  viruses  and  phishers,  you  need  to  crush  these  new, 
systematic  assaults  —  from  botnets  to  Trojans.  Juniper  Networks'  comprehensive, 
cost-effective  adaptive  threat  management  solutions  provide  uncompromising  defense 
for  your  network.  Only  Juniper  takes  a  uniquely  holistic  approach,  dispatching  dedicated 
protection  to  every  network-  and  application-layer  vulnerability  and  making  any  network 
more  secure:  www.junlper.net/secure 


Juniper  _ 
O  Net. 


■  EDITOR’S  NOTE 

Mark  I 


Contingencies 


UPPOSE  YOU  were  developing  software  that  would 
run  about  50  to  60  operational  tasks  simultaneously, 
including  the  management  of  multiple  mechanical 
and  digital  devices.  That’d  be  reasonably  complex. 
Now  consider  that  any  time  a  task  stumbled,  the  software 
would  have  to  correct  itself.  That  would  mean  thinking  ahead 


for  every  possible  contin-  in  putting  your  payload  first  used  in  the  Mars  Path- 

geney  that  could  affect  all  where  you  want  it.  finder  launch  11  years  ago. 

running  tasks  and  design-  Precision  was  critical  Imagine  your  boss  stepping 
ing  in  self-healing  capa-  for  this  mission,  because  into  your  cubicle  today 


E 


how  to  recover  from  them. 
He  says  there  were  “thou¬ 
sands  we  had  to  plan  for.” 
That’s  hard  enough  to  do 
on  our  planet,  where  you 
can  actually  check  out  the 


app  will  run  firsthand. 
Sure,  they  had  data  from 
other  missions  to  work 
with,  but  that’s  not  the 
same  as  being  there. 

The  Phoenix  software 
team’s  ability  to  plan  for 
things  they  couldn’t  wit¬ 
ness  with  their  senses 
strikes  me  as  audaciously 
creative.  It  goes  beyond 
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Sphere  of  Influence 


The  View  From  the 
Salesman’s  Side 


The  May  5  report  “What  Buyers 
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Penetration-Testing  Follies 

bmkdataTA  hole  to  big  you  cotid  drive  right 
Into  the  FBT.  headquarters?  “Pen"  testers 
diction  some  of  the  biggest  gaps  they've 


IT  Research:  Is  It  Time  to 
Analyze  the  Analysts? 


to  be  more  of  *  ^ 

Ing  to  getthe  most  out  of  the  data  you  pay  for. 


8  Incredibly  Useful  Tools 
For  Road  Warriors 

merr?-  and  more  probkms.  These  devices 
and  services  wO  make  things  a  bH  easier. 


10  Essential 
(And  Free!)  Windows 
Security  Downloads 

Security  and  privacy  protec¬ 
tion  don't  have  to  cost  a  k*  -  or 
Indeed  anything  at  ad.  These  10 
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Microsoft  to  Remain  Mum 
About  Windows  7  -  Mostly 


rCorp.  said  last  week 
that  it  would  have  little 
to  say  about  the  next  version 
of  Windows  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing.  Then,  hours  later,  the 
vendor  said  that  the  next  re¬ 
lease,  currently  called  Win¬ 
dows  7,  will  include  touch¬ 
screen  technology  from  its 
Surface  tabletop  computer. 

Microsoft  officials  also 
demonstrated  the  touch¬ 
screen  capabilities  at  The 
Wall  Street  Journal's  All 
Things  Digital  conference, 
showing  off  prototype  appli¬ 
cations  running  on  top  of  an 
initial  build  of  Windows  7. 


the  Vista  blog  last  Tuesday. 

About  15  hours  earlier, 
Flores  had  posted  another 
blog  entry,  saying  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  plans  to  take  a  more 
closed-mouth  approach  on 
disclosing  the  technical 
details  of  Windows  7  than  it 
has  in  the  past,  particularly 
during  Vista’s  development. 

"With  Windows  7,  we're 
trying  to  more  carefully 
plan  how  we  share  informa¬ 
tion  with  our  customers  and 
partners,"  he  wrote.  “This 
means  sharing  the  right 


mum.  Too  much  early  chat¬ 
ter  about  the  future  release 
—  which  is  expected  to  be 
ready  in  late  2009  or  early 
2010  —  might  convince  cor¬ 
porate  customers  to  sit  tight 
with  Windows  XP  and  skip 
Vista  entirely,  he  said. 

But  both  Silver  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Cherry,  an  analyst  at 
Directions  on  Microsoft, 
agreed  that  the  increased 
reticence  might  be  better  for 
users  and  business  partners 
as  well  as  for  Microsoft  itself. 

“I'd  rather  know  less  in¬ 
formation  than  have  bad  in¬ 
formation  out  there,"  Cherry 
said.  "People  invested  time 
and  money  in  anticipation  of 
features  being  [in  Vista]  that 
weren't  there.” 

“They  talked  more  public¬ 
ly  about  Vista,”  Silver  noted. 
“But  in  the  end,  that  didn’t 


fust  as  rival  Advanced  Micro 
Devices  Inc.  is  sef  to  unveil  a 
competing  chip  this  week. 

The  product  delay  is  the 
first  for  bite!  in  about  two 
years,  analysts  said. 

Mlt’s  a  minor 
blip  for 

Intel,  providing 
that  they  deliver 
as  promised. 

IN'  '  ANAIYSI  I1AIIKIM 
CONSULTING  GROUP  INC 

The  platform,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Core  2  Duo  and  Core 
2  Extreme  mobile  proces¬ 
sors,  was  slated  to  ship  in 
ful  thidmonth.lt  will  now 
ship  in  stages  in  July  and 
August.  Intel  said. 

“Intel’s  glitches  will  be 
affecting  one  of  the  two 
biggest  buying  times  of  the 
year,"  said  Charles  King,  an 
analyst  at  Pund-1T  Inc.,  citing 
the  back-to-school  shopping 
season.  “AMO  will  be  able 
to  go  to  [resellers]  and  say. 


products  ready  to  roll,  and 
Intel  doesn't.’ " 

-  SHARON  0AU0IN 


The  platform,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Core  2  Duo  and  Core 
2  Extreme  mobile  proces¬ 
sors.  was  slated  to  ship  in 
full  this  month.  It  will  now 
ship  in  stages  in  July  and 
August.  Intel  said. 

"Intel's  glitches  will  be 
affecting  one  of  the  two 
biggest  buying  times  of  the 
year."  said  Charles  King,  an 
analyst  at  Pund-IT  Inc.,  citing 
the  back-to-school  shopping 
season.  "AMD  will  be  able 
to  go  to  [resellers]  and  say. 
'We  have  the  next-generation 
products  ready  to  roll,  and 
Intel  doesn't.' " 

-  SHARON  GAUOIN 


ALTERNATIVE  THINKING  ABOUT  SERVICE  MANAGEMEN1 


Alternative  thinking  is  repositioning  IT  from  the  server  closet 
to  the  front  lines,  embracing  its  impact  on  the  business 
(not  just  in  a  PowerPoint*  deck,  but  actually  doing  it). 

It's  rewiring  the  rules  of  engagement  to  identify  problems, 
prioritize  solutions  and  automate  change  (before  things 
become  business  critical). 

It%  partnering  with  HP,  a  pioneering  force  behind  ITIL,  to  leverage 
the  experience  of  certified  consultants  and  utilize  the  ingenuity 
engrained  in  the  ONA  of  our  software. 

It's  plodng  business  metrics  under  the  microscope  every  day, 
every  minute,  every  nanosecond — enhancing  insight  and 
extending  control  (from  a  financial  perspective,  fora  change). 


A  NASA  EMPLOYEE  recently 
learned  the  hard  way  that  fed¬ 
eral  workers  can  get  into  legal 
hot  water  if  they  blog  or  send 
e-mails  about  political  issues 
while  on  the  job.  And  others  on 
the  government's  payroll  may 
soon  learn  similar  lessons. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  (OSC)  said  May  21  that 
the  unidentified  NASA  employ¬ 


ee  had  been  suspended  without 
pay  for  180  days  for  violating 
the  Hatch  Act.  which  requires 
government  workers  to  keep 
their  jobs  and  political  activities 
separate  from  one  another. 

The  suspension  took  effect 
March  30  after  the  OSC  found 
that  the  employee  -  a  midlevel 
worker  at  the  Johnson  Space 
Center  in  Houston  -  had  written 


account  to  send  out  “partisan- 
e-mails.  according  to  the  OSC. 

A  spokesman  for  the  OSC 
said  it  is  investigating  “a  lot"  of 
similar  cases  at  other  agencies. 

In  the  past,  Hatch  Act  viola¬ 
tions  often  involved  federal 
workers  wearing  campaign 
buttons  in  the  office,  special 
counsel  Scott  Bloch  said  in  a 
statement.  But  now.  he  added, 
technology  “multiplies  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  employees  to 
abuse  their  positions." 

-  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 
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Microsoft  System  Center  is  a  family  of 
IT  management  solutions  including  Operati  n  :  • 
Manager  and  Systems  Management  Server i  :j  „ 
designed  to  help  you  manage  your  mission- 


.'i  s  and  100.000  PCs  v.orfd 


System  Center 
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BETWEEN  THE  LINES 


By  John  Klossner 


Hilary 
lical  Ri 


Of  Medical  Records  System 


The  u.s.  military  has 
expanded  beyond  (he 
Army  with  its  rollout  of 
a  system  that  lets  doctors  and 
medics  access  and  update  the 
electronic  medical  records  of 
soldiers  in  battle  zones. 


The  Medical  Communica¬ 
tions  for  Combat  Casualty 
Care  system  —  or  MC4,  for 
short—  is  now  being  used 
at  all  Army  and  Air  Force 
battlefield  medical  facilities. 
As  of  April,  it  also  had  been 
installed  at  some  Navy  and 
Marines  sites  in  southwest 
Asia,  military  officials  said. 

They  added  that  since 
the  MC4  program  began 
in  2003,  more  than  24,000 
pieces  of  ruggedized  hard¬ 
ware  have  been  deployed  in 
Iraq  and  13  other  countries. 
The  equipment  includes 
Motorola  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  handhelds,  Pana¬ 
sonic  laptops  and  HP  Pro¬ 
Liant  servers.  About  26,000 
military  personnel  have 
been  trained  to  use  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  more  than  5  mil¬ 
lion  medical  records  have 
been  created  thus  far. 


week,  noting  that  he  and 
other  medical  personnel  can 
now  quickly  access  “a  global 
medical  record”  for  patients. 

For  example,  Mansfield 
said  that  one  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  last  week  was  able  to 
track  years  of  blood 
tests  done  on  a  sol¬ 
dier  he  was  treating. 

Mansfield  ac- 
,,  knowledged  that 

,  ",  MC4  has  had  some 

technology  "hang¬ 
ups,”  including  oc¬ 
casional  network 
slowdowns.  Long 
term,  the  biggest  im¬ 
provement  he’d  like 
to  see  is  the  ability  to  use  a 
single  password  to  access 
different  applications.  But 
he  said  that  overall,  he  has 
found  the  system  to  be  solid. 

—  Man  Hamblen 


Global 

Disnafo 


ispatches 


Brazilian  Outsourcer 
To  Expand  in  U.S. 

BRASILIA  -PolitecSA  last 


York  offices. 

The  outsourcing  firm,  which 
is  based  here,  ci 
ploys  about  7,000  people  - 
50  in  the  U.S. -an' 


in  part  by  an  $80  million  (U.S.) 
investment  in  the  firm  in  April 
by  Mitsubishi  Corp. 

Patrick  Thibodeau, 

Computerworld 

EC  to  Fund  African 
Tech  Projects 

LUSAKA,  Zambia  -  The  Euro¬ 
pean  Commission  has  agreed 
to  provide  some  €78  million 
(S121  million  U.S.)  to  help  fund 
IT  infrastructure  development 
in  countries  that  are  part  of  the 
Common  Market  for  Eastern 
and  Southern  Africa. 


support  efforts  to  boost  access 
to  electricity  in  the  member 
countries  of  the  Lusaka-based 
organization,  which  include 
Zambia,  Zimbabwe,  Botswana. 
Kenya  and  Malawi. 

Michael  Malakata, 

IDG  News  Service 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 
Wolfgang  Ziebarl  has  resigned 
as  president  and  CEO  of  Infi¬ 
neon  Technologies  AG  over  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  on  “future 
strategic  orientation."  the  Neu- 
biberg,  Germany-based  chip 
maker  confirmed  last  week. 


Sindiso  Ngwenya,  assistant 
secretary  general  for  programs 


Executive  Vice  President  Peter 
Bauer  succeeds  Ziebert  as 
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BETWEEN  THE  LINES 


By  John  Klc 


U.S.  Military  Broadens  Use 
Of  Medical  Records  System 


The  u.s.  military  has 
expanded  beyond  the 
Army  with  its  rollout  of 
a  system  that  lets  doctors  and 
medics  access  and  update  the 
electronic  medical  records  of 
soldiers  in  battle  zones. 


Care  system  —  or  MC4,  for 
short—  is  now  being  used 
at  all  Army  and  Air  Force 
battlefield  medical  facilities. 
As  of  April,  it  also  had  been 
installed  at  some  Navy  and 
Marines  sites  in  southwest 
Asia,  military  officials  said. 

They  added  that  since 
the  MC4  program  began 
in  2003,  more  than  24,000 
pieces  of  ruggedized  hard¬ 
ware  have  been  deployed  in 
Iraq  and  13  other  countries. 
The  equipment  includes 
Motorola  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  handhelds,  Pana¬ 
sonic  laptops  and  HP  Pro¬ 
Liant  servers.  About  26,000 
military  personnel  have 
been  trained  to  use  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  more  than  5  mil¬ 
lion  medical  records  have 
been  created  thus  far. 

One  of  the  system’s  us¬ 
ers  is  Air  Force  CoL  John 
Mansfield,  a  urologist  who 
is  stationed  at  Balad  Air 
Force  Base  about  40  miles 
north  of  Baghdad.  The  new 
technology  “has  absolutely 
improved  health  care”  at 
the  base,  Mansfield  said  last 


week,  noting  that  he  and 
other  medical  personnel  can 
now  quickly  access  “a  global 
medical  record”  for  patients. 

For  example,  Mansfield 
said  that  one  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  last  week  was  able  to 
track  years  of  blood 
,  \  ^  tests  done  on  a  sol- 

dier  he  was  treating. 

Mansfield  ac¬ 
knowledged  that 
MC4  has  had  some 
technology  “hang¬ 
ups,"  including  oc¬ 
casional  network 

the  biggest  im¬ 
provement  he'd  like 
to  see  is  the  ability  to  use  a 
single  password  to  access 
different  applications.  But 
he  said  that  overall,  he  has 
found  the  system  to  be  solid. 

—  Matt  Hamblen 


lobal 
itches 


To  Expand  in  US. 

BRASILIA  -  Politec  SA  last 
week  announced  plans  to 


about  S300  million  (ILS.)  In 
annual  revenue. 

Dalton  LftPolHec’s  vice 
president  of  corporate  affairs, 
said  the  U.S.  hiring  Is  part  of  a 


;  in  part  by  an  S80  million  (U.SJ 
'  investment  in  the  firm  in  April 

'  by  Mitsubishi  Corp. 

;  Patrick  Thibodeau, 

]  Computervmrld 


support  efforts  to  boost  access 
to  electricity  In  the  member 
countries  of  the  Lusaka-based 
organization,  which  include 
Zambia.  Zimbabwe.  Botswana, 


Time  Warner  Telecom  is  becoming  tw  telecom. 
But  there's  no  abbreviating  our  customer  service. 
Or  our  networking  solutions  for  business. 

twust  us  on  that. 


While  we  may  use  a  twick  or  two  as  a  reminder,  our  new  name  isn't  about 
to  change  who  we  are.  We're  one  of  the  top  three  business  Ethernet  service 
providers  nationwide.  And  what  got  us  here  is  a  passion  for  customer  service 
unheard  of  in  our  industry.  No  bureaucracy,  no  runaround,  just  committed 
people  who  respond  quickly,  listen  carefully  and  make  things  happen. 

Celebrate  our  new  name  with  us  and  double  your  bandwidth  for  lies* 
Now  through  June  30.  For  details,  visit  us  at  www.twtelecom.com/twuth 


ytwjtelecom. 


•Conditions  apply. 


■  NEWS  ANALYSIS 


Web  2.0Tools  Help 
Customers  Get 
Better  Service 

Technology  is  forcing  firms  to  learn  to  respond 
to  customers  quickly.  By  Heather  Havenstein 


they  are  most  comfortable. 

Most  early  corporate  Web 
2.0  efforts  included  internal 
blogs,  social  networks  and 
online  communities  that 
focused  on  improving  com¬ 
munication  among  workers. 
The  growing  popularity  of 
such  tools  among  consum¬ 
ers  has  led  to  the  launch  of 
what  some  companies  are 
calling  Customer  Service 
2.0  tools,  which  monitor 
what  customers  say  in  on¬ 
line  forums. 

New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.  in  late  April  be - 
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they  are  most  comfortable. 

Most  early  corporate  Web 
2.0  efforts  included  internal 
blogs,  social  networks  and 


The  growing  popularity  of 
such  tools  among  consum¬ 
ers  has  led  to  the  launch  of 


Chickens  are  hypnotized  by  drawing  a  line  in  the  dirt  over  and  over. 


They  find  it  hard  to  step  past  the  obvious. 

But  you  can  With  proven  business  intelligence  and  analytic  software  from  SAS. 

www.sas.com/chickens 


G  ^  POWER 

2J  0C4.0  TO  KNOW 
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Continued  from  page  12 
talking  about  everyone  else. 
This  gives  people  a  chance 
to  talk  about  us  directly  to 
us.  as  opposed  to  behind 


eludes  more  than  1  million 
users,  she  said.  Many  small 
and  midsize  companies  are 
using  SAP-sponsored  online 
communities  to  gain  access 
to  a  network  of  peers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  questions  and  concerns 
about  SAP  products.  The 


found  that  customers  are 
mostly  interested  in  how  to 
incorporate  the  products 
they  are  buying  into  their 
design  and  decorating  proj¬ 
ects.  “That  was  a  pretty 
resounding  answer  to  a  very 
big  question  for  us,"  said 


pie  customer  discussions,  an 
extranet  for  partners  and  a 
customer  support  platform. 

The  hosted  Rally  offerings 
automatically  link  requests 
for  support  to  an  area  in  the 
online  community  where 
company  engineers  preview 
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Web  security  is  now  more  important  than  ever. 
And  your  current  solution  just  isn't  enough . 


j£to  get  past  yaadriewas.  Today  S5*<* 


URL  filtering  is  ns  longer  enough.  You  need 
Webwot*  Web  Secwity  Software  as  a  Sente 

(SaaS)  town  all  of  year  Wfcb  traffic  for 
malware  before  it  hits  your  network. 

Whbroot  Web  Scanty  SaiS  delivers 


with  better  waMgeihlWy.  better  wine,  end 

better  protects.  Its  onptetely  transparent  securft£ '****£*?* 

—the  only  thing  yonl  note  is  thteyouno  get  WebrootW*  Security  Seas. 

^^nTtob^Jwtbehasesind  Vsit  r**T*?**  ° 


i  The  Best  Security 

>•  W  ©  D  I  O  O  l  in  an  Unsecured  World 
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AS  A  RELATIVELY  low- 
level  financial  trader 
at  Societe  Generate, 
Jerome  Kerviel 
didn’t  have  much  business 
engaging  in  directional 
trading  in  securities  for  the 
Paris-based  bank.  But  that 
didn't  stop  him  from  surrep¬ 
titiously  making  the  risky 
investments  for  more  than 
three  years  white  allegedly 
processing  fake  transactions 
to  help  cover  his  tracks. 

Societe  Generate  officials 
finally  discovered  Kernel’s 
unauthorized  activities  in 
January.  By  then,  he  had 
amassed  so  many  direction¬ 
al  trading  positions  — 
basically,  bets  that  the 
prices  of  stocks  would  move 
in  a  certain  way  —  that  it 
cost  SocGen  a  staggering 
$7.2  billion  in  losses  to  close 
them  all  out. 

On  May  23,  the  inspec¬ 
tor  general’s  department  at 
the  bank  publicly  released  a 


Inside  Job 
HighlightsIT 
And  Oversight 
Failures 
At  Bank 

A  report  on  the  trading 
scandal  at  Societe  Generate 
says  IT  controls  weren’t 
strong  enough  and  managers 
should  have  been  more 
vigilant.  By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


Managers  at  the  bank 
also  appeared  to  tolerate 
Kerviel’s  participation  in  so- 
called  intraday  trading,  even 
though  such  transactions 
were  “unjustified”  given  his 
job  assignment  and  experi¬ 
ence  level,  the  report  said. 

And  Kernel's  superiors 
downplayed  or  ignored  nu¬ 
merous  red  flags  that  were 
raised  about  his  trading 
activities.  Even  two  queries 
related  to  Kernel's  trading 
from  the  Eurex  derivatives 
exchange  didn’t  receive 
much  attention  from  his 
manager,  who  simply  ac¬ 
cepted  his  explanations. 

“Risk  control  is  not  all 
about  technology,”  said 
Scott  Crawford,  an  analyst 
at  Enterprise  Management 
Associates  in  Boulder,  Colo. 
“The  process  aspect  is  just 
as  important."  He  added 
that  companies  often  imple¬ 
ment  all  of  the  IT  controls 
and  internal  processes  need- 


/  "X  I  1  A  if  1  I  aCeleraVM  starts  at  $2,495. 

■  T“  I  /  A  \  /■  4  I  And  the  performance  difference 

1  II  I  f  f  Y  1  .  I  I  is  negligible,  according  to  Gareth 

Y  7l  1  LX  lv  X  V  JLC  LL  X  Y  Taube,  vice  president  of  marketing 


HOT  TRENDS  ■  NEW  PRODUCT  NEWS  ■  INDUSTRY  BUZZ  BY  MARK  HALL 


of  course.  Currently,  Certeon's  pro¬ 
prietary  “blueprinting”  techniques 
‘ - J: - 1  apps  on  your  WAN 


Dossier 


Clarence  White 

The  Salvation  Army’s  CIO  talks  about 
building  massive  applications,  using 
Bl  to  prioritize  human  services  and 
tracking  bell-ringer  demographics. 


For  you,  it’s  a  problem  you  didn’t  see 

For  your  business,  it’s  a  customer 
you  won’t  see  coming  back. 


EMERSON.  CONSIDER  IT  SOLVED. 


M  The  bell 
ringers  - 
we  capture 
incredible  data  about 
those  bell  ringers, 
believe  it  or  not. 


Continued  from  page  18 

have  systems  that  automate  that  whole 

process,  and  that’s  all  available  online 


mple,  somebody  comes  in, 
ve  them  a  food  basket,  and 
t.  Let’s  say  later  they  need 
1  of  substance  abuse  rehabili 


go  from  one  office  to  another  getting 
vouchers  for  food  or  whatever.  It  giv 
us  the  ability  to  identify  people  who 


So  we  said,  “Wow!  We  could  apply 
that  same  logic  using  our  statistics  in 
our  business  to  identify  who’s  doing 
the  best  with  the  resources  they  have." 
And  we  did  that.  That’s  a  really  effec¬ 
tive  and  innovative  use  of  technology, 
which  is  to  some  degree  game¬ 
changing,  I  think,  for  a  nonprofit. 

Are  you  looking  at  new  technologies  like 
streaming  media  and  Web  2.0  features? 

Look  at  one  of  our  Web  sites.  It’s  called 
Saytunes.com.  We  built  this  because 
we  have  a  large  ministry  to  youth.  We 
created  this  site  where  young  people 
can  come  and  post  music  they  create 
or  record.  It’s  been  hugely  popular. 
Hundreds  of  people  come  from  all  over 


show  you  on  the  globe 
all  are.  And  they  post  their 
people  comment  about 


Nobody  ever  got  fired  for  buying  a  dependable  server. 


10,000,000  1 .17  folks  can't  be  wrong. 

■7138  or  visit  hp.com/go/dependable6 


m 


Thornton  A.  May 


Why  Enterprise 
Strategy  Matters 


s: 


TRATEGIES  ARE  all  around  us  in  IT.  We  have 
go-to-market  strategies,  growth  strategies,  vendor 
management  strategies,  consolidation  and  migration 
strategies,  infrastructure  strategies,  HR  strategies 


and  innovation  strategies. 

What  we  don’t  have  all  i  Harvard  Business  Review,  i  ate  a  company  from  its 


strategy.  It  needn't  —  in 
fact,  it  shouldn’t  —  be 
plucked  out  of  thin  air. 

Several  organizations 
we  talked  to  don’t  really 
have  a  formal  strategy.  But 
in  many  of  those  cases,  the 
seed  of  a  strategy,  if  not 
the  strategy  itself,  already 
exists.  It  helps  to  see  this 
by  thinking  of  what  econo¬ 
mists  call  “revealed  prefer¬ 
ence,”  a  theory  that  states 
that  people’s  preferences 
are  revealed  by  the  choices 
they  make.  This  is  true 
of  organizations  as  well. 
Even  when  there  is  no 


lously  successful 
jumped  —  well,  dive-bombed,  really  —  cell  phone  ii 
into  the  wireless  phone  business  like  In  sum,  the  il 
no  cell  phone  vendor  before.  on  the  bi 
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The  iPhone  certainly  has  its  critics,  ware  development  kit,  announced  in 

and  they  emerged  on  Day  One.  The  ini-  March,  has  attracted  the  interest  of 
tial  iPhone-bashing  focused  on  its  use  500,000  developers,  and  analysts  say  it 

of  AT&T  Inc.’s  relatively  slow  EDGE  could  lead  to  literally  hundreds  of  new 

wireless  network,  which  Apple  says  it  applications  being  distributed  to  users 

chose  because  it  was  so  widespread  in  via  Apple's  AppStore, 

the  U.S.  AT&T  is  promising  a  faster  3G  Based  on  Apple’s  March  announce- 

network  upgrade  this  summer.  ment,  what’s  officially  coming  next 

Some  early  critics  noted  that  it  could  week  in  iPhone  2.0  are  features  de¬ 
take  a  full  minute  to  download  a  Web  signed  largely  to  impress  business 

page  over  EDGE  —  much  longer  than  users,  including  support  for  device 

the  almost-instant  downloads  depicted  management  functions  and  Exchange 
in  iPhone  TV  ads.  For  the  iPhone’s  Wi-  e-mail,  an  apparent  response  to  con- 
Fi  users,  though,  Internet  browsing  has  cerns  that  the  device  didn't  support  a 
generally  been  much  faster.  business-class  e-mail  system.  But  there 

) 

announced,  their  teams  launched  a  se¬ 
ries  of  focus  groups  and  design  meet¬ 
ings  to  wrack  their  brains  to  create 
something  better. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  the  innova¬ 
tive  interface  of  the  iPhone  caught 
most  industry  stalwarts  flat-footed  and 
most  are  now  aggressively  trying  to 
catch  up  to  Apple,”  notes  Jack  Gold,  an 
analyst  at  J.Gold  Associates  LLC. 

For  example.  Sprint  Nextel  Corp. 
and  Samsung  Inc.  announced  the  new 
iPhone-like  Instinct  wireless  device 
on  April  1.  Due  to  ship  this  month,  it 
is  designed  to  improve  on  the  iPhone 

O  °  CRAZY  FOR  CONTENT 

iPfione  users  are  more  likely  than  their  smart-phone-using  counterparts  to  aco 

ess  and  view  other  mobile  content: 

U-2% 
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Continued  from  page  26 
might  also  bargain  with  buyers  by  of¬ 
fering  more  flexible  network  voice  and 
data  pricing  than  Apple  and  AT&T  do. 

The  biggest  improvements  that 
iPhone  users  want,  based  on  message 
boards,  blogs  and  other  sources,  are  na¬ 
tive  GPS  capability,  increased  storage 
capacity,  more  memory,  longer  battery 
life,  support  for  Adobe  Flash  to  run 
multimedia  applications  and,  foremost, 
a  fester  cellular  network.  During  an 
April  press  conference  at  CTIA  Wire¬ 
less  2008,  AT&T  Mobility  LLC  Presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Ralph  de  la  Vega  reiter¬ 
ated  that  3G  support  for  the  iPhone  and 
other  devices  is  coming  this  summer. 

What  that  probably  means  is  that 
next-generation  iPhone  users  will  get 
HSDPA/UMTS  3G  connectivity,  which 
has  already  been  deployed  by  AT&T  in 
maior  metropolitan  areas,  with  down¬ 
load  speeds  of  more  than  600Kbit/sec. 
—  well  above  the  existing  EDGE 
speeds  of  70Kbit/sec.  to  135Kbit/sec. 
While  Flash  doesn’t  seem  to  be  coming 
anytime  soon,  mobile  device  consul¬ 
tant  Glenn  Edens  and  other  analysts 
say  third-party  developers  will  have  a 
plethora  of  applications  for  the  iPhone 
in  coming  months. 

Gold  expects  a  "running  battle  for 
features"  and  “user  interface  improve¬ 
ments"  from  Samsung,  Motorola,  RIM, 
)LG  Electronics  and  Nokia,  among 
others,  for  the  next  several  years.  How¬ 
ever,  Edens  believes  that  the  iPhone, 
and  its  future  iterations,  could  actually 
relegate  many  competing  devices  to 
the  gadget  graveyard. 

“As  the  innovation  leader,  the  iPhone 

currently  facing  fierce  competi¬ 


tion  from  look-alike  and  feature-alike 
products.  Apple  cannot  let  up  on  in¬ 
novation,  because  its  competitors  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not,”  says  Gloria  Barczak, 
professor  of  marketing  at  Northeastern 
University's  College  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

And  while  many  gadget  fanatics  love 
the  iPhone,  they  can  be  fairly  blunt 
about  what  they  perceive  as  its  faults. 
Some  users  love  the  iPhone's  touch 
screen;  others  knock  it.  “It’s  a  real  pain 
in  the  you-know-what  to  type  on  and 
gets  all  greasy  on  a  hot  day,"  says  Cat 
Schwartz,  eBay  Inc.'s  gadget  direc¬ 
tor,  who  notes  that  she  prefers  a  real 
keyboard.  (And  analysts  say  there  are 
probably  many  third-party  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  works  to  provide  support 
for  a  keyboard  via  Bluetooth  wireless.) 

Numerous  critics  assert  that  device 
competitors  will  have  a  hard  time 
matching  the  iPhone's  hype,  if  not  its 
features,  in  their  initial  product  releas¬ 
es.  Schwartz  recalls  that  one  eBay  bid 
for  an  iPhone  reached  $12,000  at  the 
time  of  last  summer's  launch,  prompt¬ 
ing  some  in  the  media  to  escalate  the 
hype  further.  “The  iPhone  was  revolu¬ 
tionary,  extraordinary,  groundbreak¬ 
ing  —  not  because  it  was  the  greatest 
invention  in  the  world,  but  because  of 
how  overhyped  it  was,"  Schwartz  adds. 

ANOTHER  YEAR  IN  SPOTLIGHT? 

Whether  the  iPhone,  with  its  2.0  re¬ 
lease,  continues  to  be  the  sexy  new 
thing  for  another  year  depends  on 
many  factors.  Competition  will  play  a 
role.  For  example,  Nokia,  the  biggest 
cell-phone  maker  in  the  world,  is  mar¬ 
shaling  resources  around  an  iPhone- 


beater,  code-named  Tube,  that  could 
have  an  important  influence  on  that 
company's  market  share  in  the  U.S. 
And  Nokia  is  just  one  of  a  number  of 
healthy  companies  vying  for  the  same 
customers  as  Apple. 

In  addition,  endorsements  or  quiet 
rejections  of  iPhone  2.0  by  major 
corporations  for  business  users  will 
inevitably  affect  sales,  although  most 
prognosticators  don't  believe  there  will 
be  many  outright  rebuffs. 

A  wild  card  is  how  well  other  oper¬ 
ating  systems  —  including  those  from 
more  established  manufacturers,  the 
coming  Linux-based  Android  platform, 
or  even  open-source  rivals  Open  Moko 
and  LiMo  —  will  do  in  the  market. 
Android  devices  could  be  paired  with 
hundreds  of  open  market  applications, 
even  ones  from  garage-based  develop¬ 
ers  who  believe  that  the  future  of  com¬ 
puting  is  in  the  palms  of  our  hands. 

Meanwhile,  Apple,  with  its  insis¬ 
tence  on  distributing  applications  only 
through  its  AppStore,  faces  a  potential 
user  backlash  “that  will  make  even  Mi¬ 
crosoft  look  like  an  open  company,"  Gold 
claims.  Some  corporate  IT  executives 
have  already  expressed  worries  about 
being  locked  into  “the  Apple  way.” 

Whatever  happens  in  the  next  12 
months  with  the  iPhone,  it’s  safe  to  say 
that  the  device  has  already  made  its 
mark.  However,  that  place  in  history 
could  be  fleeting,  given  the  astounding 
number  of  wireless  handheld  comput¬ 
ing  innovations  on  the  table. 

Yes.  all  parties  agree  that  iPhone  has 
altered  the  smart-phone  landscape.  A 
lot  has  happened  in  one  year. 


A  Trickle  Into 
The  Enterprise 

Consumers  may  be  snatching  up  iPhones, 
but  many  IT  executives  are  holding  off, 
weighing  murky  issues  likesupport,  TCO 
and  even  durability  By  David  Haskin  M- 


applications  for  the 
whether  they  are  iPl 
ready  versions  of  ex 
enterprise  apps  or  e 
new  ones.  Virtually 
application  that  wot 
other  devices  will  s< 
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What  Hath 
The  iPhone 
Wrought? 

There’s  no  denying  Apple’s 
iPhone  had  a  heck  of  a  debut. 
We  asked  some  pundits  to 
share  their  thoughts  on  the 
device’s  first  whirlwind  year. 


The  public  still 
doesn’t  under¬ 
stand  what’s  so  great 
about  the  iPhone.  It’s 
lauded  as  a  superior 
phone  (it  isn’t)  that  does 
everything  (it  doesn’t). 
In  fact,  the  iPhone’s 


I  from  its 


F 

Wa  4  terface, 

■K  k  which  has 

A  features 
desktops  won’t  have 
for  10  years. 

MIKE  ELGAN,  COLUMNIST. 
COMPUTERWORLD.COM 


Because  of  the 
visual  voice-mail 
revolution  the  iPhone 
sparked.  I’m  seeing 
other  providers  drop¬ 
ping  all  kinds  of  cash  on 
making  this  a  feature. 

I’ve  been  using  a  third- 
party  visual  voice-mail 
service  on  my  Sidekick 
called  PhoneTag  and 
haven’t  actually  listened 
- in  over  Q 


to  a  message  in  01 


two  months.  There  are 
officially  63  voice  mails 
in  my  mailbox.  Is  this 
a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing? 

CAT  SCHWARTZ. 

GADGET  DIRECTOR.  eBAY  INC. 


If  the  CEO  buys 
an  iPhone,  it  s 
a  business  device,  no 
matter  what  the  IT 
folks  say. 


MICHAEL  GARTENBERG. 

ANALYST.  JUPITERRESEARCH  LLC. 
AND  A  COMPUTERWORLD 
COLUMNIST 


The  BlackBerry 
crowd  didn’t 
abandon  their  devices. 
If  Apple  wants  to  ad¬ 
dress  this  clientele,  it 
will  have  to  improve 
the  iPhone’s  e-mail 


The  iPhone  re¬ 
wrote  25  years 
of  assumptions  about 
mobile  handsets  and 
business  models.  The 


o 


interface  is  unique,  the 
marketing  is  unique, 
and  the  relationship 
with  the  carrier  is 
unique.  And  for  the 
consumer,  it  is  the  first 
effective  mobile  media 
device.  Wireless  history 
will  be  defined  as  ‘pre- 
and  ‘post-’  iPhone. 


TOM  WHEELER,  MANAGING 
DIRECTOR.  CORE  CAPITAL 
PARTNERS 


a  feature  of  the 
iPhone.  Ninety  percent 
of  it  is  a  Wi-Fi-enabled 
shirt-pocket  computer. 
IT  managers  may  dis¬ 
miss  it  as  a  blingy  little 
toy,  but  it  breaks  the 
idea  that  a  personal 
computer  has  to  weigh 
more  than  8  ounces  to 
be  taken  seriously. 


AMRIT  WILLIAMS.  CHIEF  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY  OFFICER.  BIGFIX  INC.  AND 
A  FORMER  GARTNER  INC.  ANALYST 


o 


M  Expect  the 
iPhone  to 

evolve  into  a  family 
of  products,  much 
like  the  iPod  did, 
except  that  it  will 
happen  at  a  much 
faster  rate. 


Leveraging  Business 
Intelligence  for 
Top  Line  Growth 

Business  Intelligence  Perspectives 

September  8-10,  2008  •  Arizona  Biltmore  Resort  •  Phoenix,  Arizona 

Attend  Business  Intelligence  Perspectives  to: 


•  Examine  the  industry's  ma]ui  issues  and  challenges 

Topic  areas  include: 

•  Making  sound  business  decisions  using  analytics,  tlashboai (Is,  and  visuali 

•  Optimizinc]  the  Bl  opportunity  with  a  well-planned  and  delated  governance 

•  id,'  II  .|  :  ■  ,|  |,  •  ,1  .  II:  ,  a."  ||  I'.I  1 1  1 .  1 1 1  ■  1 1 1  ( ■  1 1 1 1  ■  n  I  III  Inin  lull' 

•  Maximizing  Bl  oppoitumties  with  seal  ch,  content  analytics,  mobility 
a nb  s oftw are-as-a-service 

•  Exploiting  social  and  coll  a  b  o  i  ation  technologies  foi  effective  and  petvasiv 

•  Closing  the  continuous  gap  to  process-perfect  Bl 


« 


For  complete  details,  or  to  register:  COMPUTERWORLD 

www.biperspectives.com/cwad  BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE  PERSPECTIVES 
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Giving  iPhone  Its 
Moment  in  History 

s  ®  ^  0 

There  ARE  MO^^TSIN  HISTORY  that  place 
one-to-many  communications  media  in  pivotal 
roles.  These  events  (“Where  were  you  when  you 
heard . . .?”)  become  elemental  markers  in  history 
not  just  because  of  the  enormity  of  what  happened,  but  also 
because  of  how  they  were  conveyed  to  the  world. 


o 


You  can’t  write  the  his¬ 
tory  of  radio,  for  example, 
without  mentioning  Herb 
Morrison’s  eyewitness 
report  of  the  Hindenburg 
disaster  in  Lakehurst, 

N.J.,  back  in  May  1937.  It 
was  a  gripping  national 
broadcast  of  the  fiery 
crash  of  a  German  Zep¬ 
pelin  that  took  36  lives. 
And  don’t  forget  Orson 
Welles’  War  of  the  Worlds 
program  in  October  a 
year  later.  Its  depiction 
of  Martians  marching 
on  U.S.  cities  panicked 
listeners,  who  thought 
the  invasion  was  real  and 
flooded  police  stations 
with  calls  for  instruc¬ 
tions  or  to  report  the 
odor  of  poisonous  gas. 

Television  made  its 
indelible  mark  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1963  when  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was 
assassinated.  Viewers 
watched  spellbound, 
and  heartbroken,  while 
events  unfolded  —  from 
i  Walter  Cronkite’s  tearful 


removal  of  his  glasses 
while  relating  the  news 
of  JFK’s  death  to  John 
Kennedy  Jr.’s  poignant 
salute  as  his  father’s  cas¬ 
ket  rolled  past.  And,  it 
can  be  argued,  TV  helped 
heal  that  wound  less  than 
three  months  later,  when 
The  Ed  Sullivan  Show  pre¬ 
sented  The  Beatles’  first 
U.S.  television  appear¬ 
ance  to  73  million  view¬ 
ers,  many  of  them  swoon¬ 
ing  or  screaming  in 
their  living  rooms  as  the 
quartet  played  “I  Want  to 
Hold  Your  Hand.” 

What  will  be  the  event 
that  gives  the  iPhone 
its  shining  moment  as  a 
critical  communications 
medium?  If  we  consider 
the  iPhone  and  devices 

■  What  will  be  the 
event  that  {jives 
the  iPhone  its  shin¬ 
ing  moment  as  a 
critical  communi- 


like  it  as  a  new  medium 
for  communications,  that 
moment  will  be  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  experience,  one 
that  embraces  the  video, 
voice  and  text  capabilities 
of  the  iPhone.  It  won’t 
have  anything  to  do  with 
watching  Youlbbe  reruns 
or  sending  mobile  e-mail 
while  on  a  bus. 

Most  important,  given 
an  iPhone’s  mobility, 
these  future  seminal 
events  will  affect  people 
on  the  go.  That  is,  crucial 
iPhone  moments  will  be 
recognized  because  peo¬ 
ple  will  need  to  be  out  of 
their  chairs  and  beyond 
their  keyboards  or  TV 
remotes  to  become  part 
of  history.  And  just  like 
the  earlier  examples  from 
radio  and  TV,  I  believe 
there  will  be  two  types 
of  history  being  made:  a 
significant  catastrophic 
event  and  a  trivial, 
but  arresting,  piece  of 
entertainment.  Once 
those  events  happen,  the 


iPhone  will  become  more 
than  just  a  useful  tool  or 
a  fun  device  —  it  will  be¬ 
come  part  of  who  we  are 
forever. 

As  with  radio  and  TV, 
it  may  take  a  few  years 
before  the  iPhone  and  its 
brethren  have  the  critical 
mass  to  create  a  similarly 
widespread  effect  when 
pivotal  events  occur. 

You  didn’t  have  to  be  in 
Lakehurst  to  watch  the 
hydrogen  blimp  disinte¬ 
grate  or  in  Dallas  to  see 
bullets  rain  down  on  the 
president's  motorcade  to 
feel  the  power  of  those 
moments.  You  simply 
needed  a  radio  or  a  TV. 
For  the  iPhone  moment, 
you’ll  need  the  device, 
but  you  needn’t  be  pres¬ 
ent  where  history  is  hap- 

And  who  knows  what 
form  that  moment  will 
take?  An  urban  popula¬ 
tion  dodging  debris  from 
a  falling  satellite?  A  fren¬ 
zied  group  encountering 
a  real  Bigfoot?  Your  guess 
is  as  good  as  mine.  But 
each  event  will  require 
the  shared  use  of  the 
iPhone’s  mix  of  mobile 
communications  fea¬ 
tures.  One  event  will  be 
terrifying,  and  one  will 
be  fun.  And  core  to  our 
social  memory  —  and 
the  lasting  history  of 
the  events  —  will  be  the 
iPhone  itself.  ■ 

Mark  Hall  is  Computer- 
world’s  editor  at  large.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  mark_hall@ 
computerworld.com. 


Optimizing  Your 
Green  IT  Strategy 

Computerworld’s  Green  IT  Symposium 

September  17-18,  2008  •  Gaylord  National  Resort  and  Convention  Center 
Washington,  DC 

Attend  the  Green  IT  Symposium  and  learn  how  to: 

•  Find  out  why  80%  IT  executives  say  green  IT  is  important  to  their  organization 

•  Network  with  world-class {jrladers  who  have  developed  a  green  IT  game  plan 

•  Understand  how  this  pervade  topic  is  affecting  IT  organizations  like  yours 

•  Participate  in  the  inaugural  ^fereen  IT  Awards"  honoring  early  adopters 
and  industry  leaders 

Topic  areas  include: 

•  Developing  a  Green  Enterprise  Game  Plan 

•  Reducing  IT  Power  Consumption  and  Environmental  Danger 

•  Understanding  the  Regulatory/Compliance  Landscape 

•  Finding  ROI  in  Green  IT  Practices 

•  Establishing  and  Understanding  Green  IT  Procurement  Policies 


I  \ 


COMPUTERWORLD 

GREEN  IT  SYMPOSIUM 


For  complete  details,  or  to  register: 
www.greenitsymposiuni.com/cwad 


MARKETPLACE 


(877)  209-7169  |  RosettaStone.com/cws068 

Use  promotional  code  cws068  «»ien  ordering. 


RosettaStone-  £ 


MARKETPLACE 
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Has  your  power  hungry  data  center 
become  a  to  manage? 


Have  power  hungry  racks  of  IT  equipment  created  a  monstrous 
environment  in  your  data  center?  Are  you  running  out  of  power 
capacity  before  rack  space7 

Eaton  offers  a  full  line  of  high-density  power  solutions  to  soothe 
the  monster  in  your  data  center 


Are  you  ready  to  take  control7 

www  powerware  com/ePDU  877.785.4994 


F.T*N 


Powerware 
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Major  Dilemma 


than  they  knew  about  careens  in 


why  they  were  not  majoring  in  com¬ 
puter  science,  the  top  two  reasons 
given  were  that  it  “wasn't  what  they 
wanted  to  do"  and  the  “subject  mat- 
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What  Are  YOU 
Lookin’  At? 


n 


People  who  pierce  visible  body  parts 
-  lips,  tongues,  eyebrows  -  are  likely  to 
face  bias  in  the  workplace.  In  surveys  of 
150  people,  three  Texas  State  University 
professors  found  that  most  respondents 
said  they  would  prefer  not  to  work  with 
those  who  have  visible  piercings. 


who  have  such  piercings  themselves, 
leading  the  researchers  to  conclude  that 
even  those  who  are  adorned  with  body 
art  find  the  practice  “a  little  unsavory  in 


I  Q&A 


Richard  J.  Bremen 

■  The -leader  of 

Spencer  Stuart’s 
information  officer 
practice  talks  about 
trends  in  senior-level  IT 
executive  recruitment. 


1  1CI 
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Are  you  seeing  an  increase 
in  turnover  among  senior  IT 
executives?  What  factors 
are  driving  this?  We  have. 
We've  seen  a  rash  of  retirements 
in  different  companies,  and  it's 
literally  a  generational  change. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years, 
the  thing  that's  driven  our  [recruit¬ 
ment]  business  on  the  senior 
end  is  changes  in  top  leadership, 
where  an  incoming  CEO  or  CFO 
wants  to  bring  in  their  own  team, 
and  that  has  continued  to  drive 

Is  there  some  level  of  wan¬ 
derlust  in  the  market,  where 
CIOs  who  have  been  with  a 
particular  organization  for 


several  years  are  looking  for 
new  challenges?  I  think  that's 
the  nature  of  the  job.  If  you  look 
at  a  new  CIO,  it  typically  takes 
them  a  year  or  so  to  get  to  know 
the  organization,  to  develop  a 
strategy  and  then  get  executive 
buy-in  on  the  strategy.  Then  it 
takes  three  or  four  years  to  ex¬ 
ecute  on  that  strategy. 

Now  you're  five  or  six  years 
into  the  job.  So  if  your  company 
isn't  doing  exciting  things,  like 
getting  into  new  product  lines  or 
expanding  into  new  geographies, 
then  you  might  be  looking  for  new 
challenges.  But  if  the  company 
remains  an  exciting  place  to  work, 
the  executives  tend  to  stay. 

-THOMAS  HOFFMAN 


j 
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SharkTank 


TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


Retired  pilot  fish  gets  a  call 

IT  management  suddenly 
decided  that  the  Unix  staff 
wasn't  doing  its  job  and  out 
of  the  blue  suspended  the 
entire  staff  without  pay  for 
20  days,"  reports  hsh.  “About 
four  days  into  this  suspen¬ 
sion,  one  of  the  Unix  servers 
was  having  problems  and  was 
scheduled  to  be  rebooted.  The 
operators  couldn't  sign  onto 
the  server,  so  it  was  decided 
to  reboot  it  using  the  hard- 


-  except  no  one  in  operations 
knew  the  password.  Then  one 
of  the  blade  servers  needed 


solution:  Tell  the  suspended 
staff  to  come  in  and  supply 
the  passwords.  When  staff 
refused  because  they  were 


threatened  to  charge  them 
with  insubordination.  The 
operations  manager  called  me 
to  see  if  I  could  help  them  out. 
I  told  her  if  they  could  fire  the 
entire  staff,  then  they  don't 


Where's  the  Fire? 

This  pilot  hsh  at  a  retailer 
manages  a  consulting  call 
center  that  takes  all  of  the 
help  desk  calls  and  escalates 
them  on-site  as  needed.  “One 


hsh  says.  “The  description 
was  'HR  employee  called 
because  her  computer  is  on 
fire,'  with  no  other  details. 


the  hall  from  the  IT  office,  so 
I  went  running  over  there  to 
find  out  what  happened.  Turns 
out  her  new  LCD  monitor  was 
smoking,  and  she’d  called  the 
help  desk  to  ask  them  what 
to  do.  I  don't  know  what  was 
worse  -  that  HR  didn't  come 
right  to  me  to  get  help,  or  that 
the  help  desk  didn't  raise  an 


Pilot  hsh  is  hired  to  be  the 
solo  IT  support  person  for 
this  department.  “The  evil, 
vile  department  manager 
thought  he  was  a  technical 
genius."  hsh  says.  “When  his 
old  laptop  died,  he  demanded 
a  new  one  but  refused  the 
corporate  basic  software 


unlicensed  software,  which  I 


a  written  reprimand.  Luck- 


another  department.  Shortly 
after  I  left,  he  was  forced  to 
call  the  help  desk  because  his 
laptop  had  imploded  from  all 
the  self-configured  software. 
He  didn't  bother  to  tell  the 


troubleshot  as  if  it  had  the 
basic  corporate  configuration. 
Result:  The  genius's  laptop 
was  totally  destroyed.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  saved.  Nothing." 


•  Save  Sharky  from  a  season  of 


true  tale  of  IT  life  at  sharky@ 
computerworld.com.  You'll  get 
a  snazzy  Shark  shirt  if  1  use  it. 


ET’S  TALK  about  RFID.  But  first,  let’s  imagine  the 
Internet  as  it  might  be.  Suppose  every  ISP  required 
its  users  to  buy  only  its  own  brand  of  modem.  And 
JL  J  use  only  its  own  proprietary  Web  browser.  And  con¬ 
nect  only  to  Web  sites  certified  by  the  ISP  to  work  with  that 


modem  and  Web  browser. 

How  big  do  you  suppose  the  Internet  would  be  today? 


That’s  pretty  much  the 
situation  we’re  in  now 
with  RFID. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I 
wrote  about  how  Wal- 
Mart  is  trying  to  restart 
its  stalled  RFID  effort. 

In  2003,  Wal-Mart  man¬ 
dated  that  its  suppliers  at¬ 
tach  RFID  tags  to  pallets 
of  goods  they  deliver  to 
the  retail  giant,  starting 
in  2005.  Some  have,  but 
many  have  refused. 

Wal-Mart’s  solution: 
Charge  suppliers  a  fee 
for  attaching  an  RFID 
tag.  No  RFID  tags  on 
your  shipment?  You  get 
dinged  $2  per  pallet.  That 
seemed  like  a  smart  move 
to  me,  because  it  sets  out 
a  clear,  easy-to-calculate 
cost  for  suppliers  still 
deciding  whether  RFID  is 
worth  the  price. 

I  still  think  it’s  a  smart 
move.  But  after  hear¬ 
ing  from  readers,  I  don’t 
think  it  will  move  any 
suppliers  to  RFID. 

Why  not?  Because 
tags  are  a  trivial  part 


of  RFID’s  price.  As  one 
reader  put  it,  “A  pallet  al¬ 
ready  costs  $15.  Another 
$2  is  no  big  deal.” 

In  fact,  for  small  sup¬ 
pliers,  $2  is  a  great  deal, 
because  the  RFID  world 
today  looks  a  lot  like  that 
imaginary,  highly  propri¬ 
etary  Internet.  RFID  tags 
may  be  standardized,  but 
that’s  not  true  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  that  supports  using 
them  for  warehousing 
and  inventory  manage¬ 
ment.  That  software  may 
nominally  meet  formal 
standards,  but  it  won’t 
interoperate  with  any 
competitor's  software. 

So  when  a  big  customer 
like  Wal-Mart  goes  with 
Vendor  X’s  system,  all 
of  Wal-Mart’s  suppliers 


■  Tags  are  a 
trivial  part  of 
RFID’s  price.  As 
one  reader  put  it, 
‘A  pallet  already 
costs  $15.  Another 
$2  is  no  big  deal.’ 


have  to  buy  software 
from  Vendor  X  too.  They 
can’t  buy  from  another 
vendor  or  roll  their  own, 
because  it  must  be  certi¬ 
fied  by  Vendor  X  before 
it  can  talk  to  Wal-Mart’s 
software.  The  suppliers 
are  a  captive  market. 

And  when  Target  goes 
with  Vendor  Y,  and  Sears 
goes  with  Vendor  Z,  the 
number  of  RFID  systems 
required  for  captive  sup¬ 
pliers  just  keeps  going  up 
—  at  monopoly  prices. 

No  wonder  $2  a  pallet 
sounds  like  a  bargain. 

What  makes  suppliers 
so  sure  that’s  how  it  will 
go?  Because  they  went 
through  this  two  decades 
ago,  when  big  customers 
mandated  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange 
documents.  As  with 
RFID,  there  were  EDI 
standards,  but  there  was 
no  actual  EDI  interoper¬ 
ability.  And  suppliers 
were  captive  —  and  got 

They  don’t  want  that  to 


and  networks  and  Web 
servers  and  browsers  all 
interoperate,  no  matter 
where  they  come  from. 

Wal-Mart  can  make 
that  happen.  The  world’s 
biggest  retailer  could 
start  designing  its  next- 
generation  RFID  systems 
today,  using  a  set  of  in¬ 
terfaces  that  can  be  used 
by  any  RFID  software  — 
commercial,  home-brew 
or  open  source.  Wal-Mart 
can  force  interoperability. 

That’s  in  Wal-Mart’s 
interest  as  it  tries  to  get 
more  from  its  investment 
in  RFID.  It’s  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  small  suppliers 
that  need  the  competitive 
pricing  that  interoperable 
RFID  systems  will  allow. 

And  it’s  also  in  the 
interest  of  the  RFID  ven¬ 
dors  who  are  still  fighting 
to  remain  proprietary. 
See,  proprietary  RFID 
can  never  grow  beyond 
the  resistance  of  captive 
suppliers.  But  interoper¬ 
able  RFID  could  become 
huge  —  with  software- 
vendor  profits  to  match. 

When  they  finally  un¬ 
derstand  that,  they  could 
make  RFID  as  big  as  the 
Internet.* 

Frank  Hayas  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news 
columnist.  Contact  him 
atfrank_hayes@ 
computerworid.com. 
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FOR  VIRTUALIZATION 


Dell  servers  rank  highest  for 
virtualization  performance 


SIMPLIFY  IT  AT 


Making  IT  work  as  one.  It's  what  sets  us  apart. 

At  Novel!,  we're  taking  interoperability  to  a  whole  new  level.  We  believe  every  person,  every 
partner  and  every  piece  of  your  mixed-IT  world  should  work  as  one.  Our  Enterprise  Linux, 
Security  and  Identity  Management,  Systems  Management  and  Collaboration  solutions 
easily  integrate  with  just  about  any  IT  infrastructure.  So  you  can  lower  cost,  complexity  and 
risk  on  virtually  any  platform  and  make  your  IT  work  as  one. 

www.novell.com  Novell 

Making  IT  Work  As  One™ 
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